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reserved their strength till swept out of the main chan-
nel, and then, facing the current, they swam quickly to
the bank, the yak, to my surprise, getting across much
more rapidly than the horses.   Our turn came next.   The
coracle is composed of yak-hides stretched over a few
bent twigs, is about five feet long and four feet broad, and
shaped like half of a walnut shell.   So frail is it that one
must be most careful not to put one's foot on the hide,
but only on the ribs, for the least direct pressure on
the skin makes the seams give way.   A man stands in
the bow and paddles or steers with a short oar, crossing the
river diagonally, and then carrying his boat on his back
up-stream so as to come back to his starting-point when
swept across again.   "When four men and half our outfit
were across, the storm came sweeping down the gorge, and
the boatman declined to cross again with such a wind
blowing, for his boat would surely be capsized.   It was
dark by this time, and rain commenced to fall in torrents;
we huddled together under a ledge of rock and prepared
to pass the night as comfortably as possible.   Our kettle, -
tea, and tsamba had fortunately remained on our side of
the river, and a villager having kindly brought us a bag
of dry dung and a bellows, we were able to prepare our
usual frugal evening meal.
The mode of salutation among the people in this sec-
tion of the country is novel. They hold out both hands,
palms uppermost, bow with raised shoulders, stick out
their tonguer and then say Oji, vji. When desirous of
showing respect to a person, or expressing thankfulness,
they stick out their tongue and say Ka-dri (bkaJt-kdrin).1
iln central Tibet the salutation    the same time. The Chinese mode
consists in sticking out the tongue,    of "bowing tends, however, to super-
pulling the right ear, and rubbing    sede this national one, which is
the left hip, making a slight bow at    now confined to the common people.